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for the solution of one problem to the solution of other
problems for which they were unsuitable.    His avoidance
of this very common and natural mistake often made his
methods seem almost intuitional, and intellectually unfair.
But Maxwell's mind was not specially mysterious.    His
originality did not spring from some peculiar intuition,
but from the magnitude of his intelligence.    He could
arrive at the frontiers of knowledge with less labour than
others, and so, having arrived there with a larger surplus of
mental energy, and a smaller burden of unsuitable technical
equipment, he could set about him with greater freshness
and without the encumbrance of unsuitable tools.    Some
rational explanation of Maxwell's apparently magical or
intuitional powers might be found in this way.   They arose
from, and are a measure of, the strength of his intelligence.
While many keen judges find the most brilliant exhibi-
tions  of  Maxwell's   genius  in  his   contributions  to  the
dynamical theory of gases, the majority of physicists con-
sider his discovery of the electro-magnetic theory of light
his greatest achievement.   The most brilliant work on both
of these theories was done during Maxwell's tenure of the
chair at King's College, London, between 1860 and 1865,
and the ages of twenty-nine and thirty-four.    His life at
this period was very strenuous.    He lectured during nine
months of the year; a very long session in university work.
He gave lectures to artizans as part of his duties.   Besides
his theoretical investigations of the dynamics of gases, and
of electricity, he supervised the experimental determination
of electrical units for the British Association's committee.
The results became the basis for the system of electrical
units   accepted   by   international   agreement.     Maxwell's
part in this work led him to interest his pupils in it.   Glaze-
brook continued the work on units and became secretary
of the British Association's committee.   The determination
of electrical units grew into the determination of physical
units in general, and ultimately a special institution, the
National Physical Laboratory, was founded to pursue the
now extensive researches in measurement and standardiza-
tion.    During this period Maxwell measured the ratio of